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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OF FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID II' 

Federal Aid for Vocational Education 

IN 191 7 Congress passed the Smith- Hughes Act, providing 
federal aid to the states for vocational education. This 
measure was the outcome of a long legislative campaign. 
Bills more or less similar to it had been introduced in prece- 
ding Congresses, and in 1912 one of them, the Page Bill, had 
passed the Senate, though it was defeated in the House. In 
1914 a Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, 
appointed by the President upon the recommendation of Con- 
gress, submitted a bill which was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Smith of Georgia and in the House by Congressman 
Hughes of the same state. It was vigorously supported by the 
American Federation of Labor, the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education and by large industrial in- 
terests. It was passed by the Senate in 1916 and, with slight 
modification, by the House in February, 19 17, and took effect 
on July I, 1917.' 

The act provides that for every dollar allotted by the federal 
government an additional dollar must be appropriated by the 
state or locality. The money thus raised must be spent only 
for the salaries of teachers of trade and home economics sub- 
jects, of teachers and directors of agricultural subjects, and in 
preparing such teachers. The state or locality must provide, 
maintain and equip buildings where the subjects are taught, 
while the federal government will permit a small portion of the 
funds for teacher training to be used in selecting and placing 
the vocational teachers. The amount appropriated for the 
varying purposes by years is given in the following Table: 

1 Continued from Political Science Quarterly, June, 1920, p. 271. 

' Public, No. 347, 64th Congress. For an analysis and interpretation of the law, 
see, " What is the Smith-Hughes Bill?" Bulletin 28 of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education; and Bulletin 2 of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 
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TABLE III 
Federal A'd for Vocational Education 



Fiscal Yea 

Ending 

June 30th 


r 

Total 


Agriculture 


Trade, 
Home Eco- 
nomics and 


Teacher 
Training 


Federal 
Board (or 
Vocational 






Industry 




Education 


1917 18 . 


$1,860,000 


$148,000 


$566,000 


$546,000 


$200,000 


1918-19 


2,(12,000 


784 000 


706,000 


732 000 


200.000 


1919-20 . 


3,182.000 


1.024.000 


1,034.000 


924.000 


200.000 


1920-21 . 


3,836,000 


1,268.000 


1,278.000 


1,000,000 


200,000 


1921 22 . 


4,329,000 


1,514.000 


1, 25,000 


1 ,090,000 


200.000 


1022-23 . 


4,823.000 


1,761,000 


1,772.000 


1 ,090,000 


200.000 


1923-24 . 


5,318,000 


2,000,000 


2,010.000 


1.090.000 


200,000 


1924-25 


6,380,000 


2.534.000 


2.556.000 


1,090,000 


200.0CO 


1925-26 


7 367,000 


3,027,000 


3,050,000 


1,' 90.000 


200,000 


Annually 












thereaftei 


. 7,367,000 


3,027,000 


3,050,000 


1,090,000 


200,000 



It will be noticed that the appropriations increase annually 
from 1917-18, when only $1,860,000 was available, to 1925- 
26, when nearly $7,500,000 will be available. The amount 
appropriated for the administrative expenses of the Federal 
Board remains constant at $200,000 throughout the period. 
While teacher training reaches its maximum of $1,090,000 in 
1920-21 and does not increase thereafter, the other two 
branches of work increase annually until 1925—26, when 
each will have approximately $3,000,000 from the federal 
government. Since the state or locality must duplicate every 
dollar of the federal appropriation, a maximum of more than 
$14,000,000 will be available for vocational education in 
1925-26. 

The types of school which can receive aid from the federal 
government should be carefully noted. They must be publicly 
controlled and supervised and designed to meet the needs of 
children over 14, in order to fit them for useful employment, but 
they must be of lower than college grade. In addition to these 
general requirements, it is provided that the schools shall con- 
form to the following regulations, together with such others as 
the Federal Board may set up. 

I . Schools for Agricultural Subjects. Proper methods of 
teaching agriculture have not yet been agreed upon by educa- 
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tors, and the act was purposely somewhat vague in laying down 
standards in this field, requiring merely that supervised practice 
in agriculture on a farm provided by the school or some other 
farm should be given for at least six months per year and that 
the teachers and directors should have the minimum qualifica- 
tions determined by the state and approved by the Federal 
Board. 

2. Schools for Trade, Home Economics and Industrial Sub- 
jects, (a) At least one-third of the money appropriated to any 

state should be devoted to part-time (continuation) schools or 
classes for workers between 14 and 18 years of age. These 
continuation schools should provide for not less than one hun- 
dred and forty-four hours of class-room instruction per year 
and could teach such subjects as would " enlarge the civic and 
vocational intelligence " of the worker, (b) Schools or classes 
instructing persons not yet entered upon employment should 
devote not less than one-half of their instruction to practical 
work " on a useful or productive basis ". The total time spent 
for instruction should not be less than thirty hours a week for 
a minimum of nine months of the year. This type of trade 
school was really designed as a unit trade school, where the 
child would be taught one particular trade, (c) In cities and 
towns of less than 25,000, the unit trade-school plan for those 
not yet entered upon employment could be modified with the 
approval of the Federal Board to meet the needs of that partic- 
ular locality. This was designed so that the basic principles of 
a number of trades could be taught in the smaller cities instead 
of merely one, as is the case in those cities of over 25,000. (d) 
Evening industrial schools should not admit any one under 16 
years of age, and should confine their instruction to that which 
is "supplemental to the daily employment", (e) All teachers 
in these schools or classes should have the minimum qualifica- 
tions for teachers of such subjects as are determined upon by 
the state and approved by the Federal Board. 

3. Schools for Teacher Training. Since teacher training for 
vocational subjects was an almost wholly unexplored field, the 
act granted to the Federal Board the power of laying down 
general standards, but specified that the teacher training should 
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be given only to those who had had adequate vocational exper- 
ience in the line of work which they were preparing to teach. 
The general principle was thereby established that competent 
workmen should be trained to teach their trade rather than 
that teachers should be given trade experience. This was 
undoubtedly a wise decision, and it should insure a more solid 
content to the vocational work than could have been obtained 
by the other method. Furthermore, to prevent the undue 
slighting of any subject, it was specified that not less than 20 
per cent nor more than 60 per cent of the quota of any state 
for training teachers should be spent for agriculture, for the 
trades and industries or for home economics. 

The funds appropriated among the states by Congress were 
not left to be distributed according to its whims or the demand 
for " pork", but upon the basis of population as evidenced by 
the last preceding census, according to the following system : 
Each state was granted a minimum annual appropriation of 
$5,000 for the salaries of teachers and directors of agricultural 
subjects, the salaries of teachers of home economics, trade and 
industrial subjects, and the maintenance of teacher training for 
these subjects, respectively, or $15,000 in all. The amount 
appropriated each year for teachers and directors of agricul- 
tural subjects was to be divided among the states in the pro- 
portion which their rural population * forms of the total rural 
population of the continental United States. The amount ap- 
propriated for the salaries of teachers of home economics, trade 
and industrial subjects was to be divided among the states in 
the proportion which their urban population 2 forms of the 
total urban population of the continental United States. The 
sum appropriated for the maintenance of teacher training for 
these subjects was distributed on the basis of the proportion 
which the total population of each state forms of the total pop- 
ulation of the continental United States. 

There was a very real opposition on the part of the advo- 
cates of the bill to placing the administration of the act under 

1 /. e., living in localities of less than 2,500 population. 
* /. e , living in localites of more than 2,500 population. 
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the Bureau of Education or where control could be exercised 
by the " school men ". The Smith-Hughes Bill consequently 
provided originally for an interdepartmental board of five cab- 
inet officers, 1 as the agency to administer the act. This was 
wisely amended so that three independent members, who were 
to be appointed directly by the President, should serve with the 
four ex- officio members. 2 The cabinet members have been so 
busy with the concerns of their own departments that the actual 
conduct of affairs has in fact fallen largely upon the three ap- 
pointees to the Board. 

The Federal Board was given wide powers and was the 
agency created to evolve national standards and minimums of 
vocational education. It was given the authority to withhold 
allotments to any state when it believed that the federal moneys, 
or their state equivalents, were not being expended for the pur- 
poses of, or under the conditions laid down by, this act. A 
state board had the right of appeal from the decision of the 
Federal Board to Congress, but unless specifically upheld, the 
sums in question were to revert to the Treasury. In addition 
to its administrative powers, the Board was authorized to con- 
duct investigations and make researches into the various phases 
of vocational education and its administration, and to publish 
its findings. Since it was provided with liberal funds for its 
purposes, it was made the center for research in the field 
as well as for the formulation of policies. 

In order that the states might receive the benefits of the act, 
the legislatures were compelled to create state boards, consist- 
ing of not less than three members, to administer the act within 
the state and to cooperate with the Federal Board. The state 
board might be either the state board of education or a sepa- 
rate body. Since many legislatures were not meeting in 19 1 7 
or had closed their sessions before the act was passed, or at 
least before its passage was generally known, the governors of 
these states were authorized to accept the act temporarily and 

1 This was to consist of the Postmaster General and the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 

* The Secretaries of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor, and the Commissioner of 
Education. 
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to create boards to administer it, pending action by the state 
legislature in the first sixty days of its next session. 

Any state could defer accepting any of the three funds pro- 
vided, but after June 30, 1920, states, in order to obtain federal 
funds for teachers' salaries in agriculture, and trades, industries 
and home economics, respectively, were compelled to take ad- 
vantage of (and match equally) the minimum sums appropri- 
ated for teacher training in these two branches. 

Although the act was passed in February, 1917, the pressure 
of war conditions was so great that the President did not ap- 
point the three members of the Board till July 17.' Charles 
A. Prosser 2 was appointed Director (or executive officer) of 
the Board in August. A series of meetings with representa- 
tives of the states was held in the same month, at which the act 
was explained and general policies formulated. 

The tasks of the Board were increased by the war-time re- 
sponsibilities which it assumed. It promoted emergency train- 
ing for conscripted men, conducted chiefly in the evening, and 
approximately 19,000 men were given some training in radio 
classes, and 16,000 in mechanical trades. In addition to this, 
the Smith-Sears Act, passed in April, 1918, placed the Board 
in charge of the vocational education of disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and appropriated $2,000,000 for this work. Congress 
appropriated $14,000,000 more for this purpose in the summer 
of 19 19, to which was added $23,000,000 by three deficiency 
bills, while the sundry civil bill of June 5, 1920, made a further 
appropriation of $90,000,000 or a total of $129,000,000. 
These funds, of course, are not expended on the federal-aid 
plan, but are administered directly by the Board, which has 
thus been obliged to devote its major attention to problems 
other than those for which it was originally created. 

By June 30, 1919, the appropriations provided for by the 
Smith-Hughes Act had been accepted by the legislatures of all 

1 They were Arthur E. Holder, to represent Labor; Charles E. Greathouse, to 
represent Agriculture; and James P. Munroe, to represent Manufacturing and Com- 
merce. C. E. Mackintosh has since replaced Mr. Greathouse. 

* Since resigned. 
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the states, save that Rhode Island did not accept the federal 
aid for agriculture. Owing to the newness of the act, practi- 
cally one-half of the allotments was not utilized by the states 
during the first year (July I, 1917-June 30, 1918), and one- 
third was not utilized in the second year, as is shown by the 
following Table : 

TABLE IV • 

Amounts ok Federal-Aid Grant Expended and Unexpended by the States for 
the Fiscal Years 1917-18, 1918-19 (to the nearest thousand) 





1917-18 


1918-19 


Purpose 


Amount 
sent to 
States 

$547,000 

565,000 
544,000 


Amount 
expended 
by States 


Amount 
unex- 
pended by 
States 


Amount 
sent to 
States 


Amount 
expended 
by States 


Amount 
unex- 
pended by 

States 


Agriculture. . . 

Trade, Industry 
and Home 
Economics. . 

Teacher Training 


$274,000 

365,000 
197,000 


$273,000 

200,000 
347,000 


$783,000 

794.000 
730,000 


$526,000 

610,000 
426,000 


$257,000 

184,000 
304,000 


Per cent. . . . 


$1,656,000 
100 


$836,000 
So 5 


$820,000 
49-5 


$2,307,000 
100 


$1,561,000 
67.7 


$745,000 
32-3 



The unexpended balances are to be deducted from the follow- 
ing year's allotments to the respective states. 

It was feared in many quarters that the opportunity given 
the states to set up boards separate from the state boards of 
education would afford an opportunity for the so-called " dual 
system" of control to be fastened upon the country. This 
system had been advocated in 19 14 and at later sessions of the 
Illinois legislature by E. J. Cooley and by the Chicago Com- 
mercial Club, and had been opposed by labor unions and civic 
bodies who feared that the vocational schools would thus be 
taken out of the hands of the educators and placed in the 
control of the manufacturers. 



1 Compiled from data given in the Second Annual Report of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, pp. 110-112, and Third Annual Report, p. 210. 
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In 3 1 states the state board of education was made the board 
for vocational education and unit control was thereby continued. 
In eight of the remaining states, there had previously been no 
state board of education that could have assumed the duties, 
while one (Wisconsin) already had a separate board for voca- 
tional education. Omitting Wisconsin and Colorado (where 
the state board of agriculture was designated to act for the 
state), an analysis of the remaining fifteen states indicates 
that control is still exercised by the educators and has not been 
ceded to the employing interests. In six of these boards all 
the members are educators; 1 two of them are composed ex- 
clusively of educators and state officials; 2 in two more the 
educators are overwhelmingly in the majority ;3 while in all of 
the remaining five* not only are they represented, but the 
farming and laboring interests are represented as well, so that 
control cannot be exercised by the employers. While it is 
possible that later appointments may change the complexion 
of some of these boards, for the present at least, there need 
be no fear that the large industrial interests will dictate the 
policy of industrial education that is to be pursued. 

At the time of the passage of the act, seven states * had 
systems of state aid to localities for vocational education. In 
five of these states 6 the addition of federal aid was met by 
merely continuing the previous state appropriations, while in 
two 7 additional sums were appropriated. In certain of these 
states, the state contributes an equal share to that of the fed- 
eral government and requires the locality to contribute at least 
an equal amount. Here each of the three agencies bears one- 
third of the expense, and the federal aid is doubled by the 

1 Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Dakota. 

2 Illinois and Nebraska. 

3 Ohio and Oklahoma. 

♦ Georgia, Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire and Oregon. 

5 Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. Virginia had a law providing for such a system but no funds for this 
purpose had been provided by the legislature. 

* Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
' Connecticut and New Jersey. 
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state and locality. In other states, the share of the locality is 
merged with that of the state in meeting the federal appro- 
priation. 

A different kind of problem faced the legislatures of the 
remaining forty-one states, which had previously had no system 
of state aid to localities for vocational education. Should the 
state itself appropriate the money to match the federal grant, 
should it throw the burden upon the localities, or should the 
two bear it jointly? Twenty-five, 1 over half the remaining 
number, made appropriations equal to or greater than the fed- 
eral allotments. Localities, of course, could make additional 
appropriations, and in many cases were expected to do so. 
In the remaining sixteen states, 2 appropriations were made by 
the legislatures which were not equal to the federal allotments, 
and the localities were expected to make up the remainder. 
In Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas particularly, it seems to 
be the intention to have the localities (if they will), rather than 
the states, assume the brunt of duplicating the federal allot- 
ments. 3 

The federal appropriations have not resulted in replacing 
funds previously appropriated by states or localities for voca- 
tional education. They have consequently meant not only a 
net addition to the funds for vocational education, but in the 
majority of cases have called forth additional equal appropria- 
tions from the states or localities. Several states have already 
appropriated far more than is legally required in order to 
obtain federal moneys, and doubtless many other states and 
localities will follow their example. 

The Board has been slowly working out standards of voca- 
tional education upon which to base its policy in granting or 

* Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont and Virginia. 

1 Arkansas (until 1921), Georgia, Kentucky, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

3 Thus in Oklahoma the state appropriation amounted to about 5 per cent of the 
federal allotment and in Mississippi to about 10 per cent. 
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refusing aid. Training in agriculture and home economics is 
still in such chaotic condition that the Board has not found it 
possible to lay down standards in these fields, except to indi- 
cate that the supervised home project should be used as much 
as possible in agricultural work. Perhaps the most important 
issue in vocational education is whether the training given 
shall be confined solely to the trade at which the student 
works, or whether it shall also prepare him for other trades, if 
he needs such preparation, and educate his general faculties as 
well. As has been said above, night schools receiving federal 
aid must confine themselves to those things connected with the 
occupation the student follows. The work of continuation 
schools may be either supplementary to the young worker's 
trade, a preparation for other industries or a medium of gen- 
eral civic training. All of these subjects may indeed be given 
as separate courses in the same school and be taken by the 
boys and girls. 

It is probably not unfair to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, however, to state that its influence is more on the 
side of the narrow supplementary training than upon the 
broader aspects. Any such conception of industrial education 
fails, of course, to take account of the fact that it is manifestly 
improper to train boys and girls for only the occupations at 
which they are engaged, when most of these occupations are 
such as should never be followed by the children. 

The work of the various types of schools must conform to a 
certain standard of efficiency before the Federal Board will 
grant aid. To determine this, the Board relies upon the re- 
ports made by the state boards and inspection by its own agents, 
who operate from the headquarters of the five districts into 
which the country is divided for the purpose of administration.' 
During the second fiscal year which ended June 30, 1919, 
1 ,93 1 schools applied for federal aid and of these, 1 ,789, or 
92.6 per cent, were approved and 142, or 7.4 per cent, were re- 
jected. 2 

'New York City, Atlanta, Ga. , Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., and San Fran- 
cisco. 

2 Third Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1919, 
p. 229. 
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In the year ending June 30, 1919, approximately 195,000 
pupils were enrolled in the vocational courses, 121,000 of whom 
were males and 74,000 females. Some 18,000 of these were 
enrolled in agricultural subjects, 19,000 in all-day trades or in- 
dustrial schools, 73,000 in continuation schools 1 (51,000 of 
these being in general continuation schools and 22,000 in trade 
or industrial continuation schools), 44,000 in the evening in- 
dustrial schools, and 41,000 in home economics schools. 2 In 
addition to this 7,400 students received teacher training during 
the year. 

Perhaps the most notable result of the act has been the 
enactment by seventeen states of compulsory part-time con- 
tinuation schools for children over 14, running from 144 to 
some 300 hours per year.3 The continuation school promises, 
indeed, to become the basic factor in our system of further 
training for the child who has left school. 

Federal Aid in Campaign Against Venereal Disease in Civilian 

Population 
Though the Chamberlain-Kahn Act of 1918 is the least im- 
portant of the federal-aid laws, the fact of its passage, together 
with its functioning, makes it of interest. As is well known, the 
national government took steps to protect soldiers and sailors 
from the menace of venereal disease. It was soon seen that the 
problem was not merely one of keeping the immediate environs 
of the military camps clean, but one of cleaning up the civilian 
communities as well. As a result of a vigorous campaign car- 
ried on by social-hygiene workers, a bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Chamberlain and Representative Kahn 4 was incorporated 
as Chapter 15 of the Army Appropriation Act of 1918. 5 

1 40,000 of these were in the continuation schools of Pennsylvania, and 9,000 in 
those of Massachusetts. 

8 Compiled from data given in the Third Annual Report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, 1919, p. 220. 

* Wisconsin in 191 1 and Pennsylvania in 1916 had already passed such laws. The 
17 additional states were Arizona, California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 

4 65th Congress, 2nd Session, H. R. 12258. 'Public No. 193, 65th Congress. 
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Aside from an appropriation of $ 1 ,000,000 to be allotted to 
the states for the purpose of caring for diseased persons in de- 
tention houses and appropriations for medical, sociological and 
psychological research, the act provided for the allotment of 
$1,000,000 annually for two years, to be apportioned to the 
states in the proportion which their population formed of that 
of the United States. For the year 1918-19, no correspond- 
ing appropriation was required of the states, but this was re- 
quired for the million dollars to be allotted in 1919-20. The 
act was to be administered by the United States Public Health 
Service, aided by an Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 1 
which was to cooperate with the respective state boards of 
health in the distribution and expenditure of the allotments. 2 

The work was delayed for some months because of the diffi- 
culty in getting the overburdened cabinet officers together to 
work out a program. After some delay it was decided to as- 
sign to each of the states a public health officer, who was to 
cooperate with the state health officer in supervising the 
venereal-control work of the state. The general measures to be 
followed and the proportion of a state's allotment that could 
be spent for the respective methods were outlined as follows: s 
(a) Examination of suspects and treatment of infected persons 
in detention homes, clinics etc. — 50 per cent. (The establish- 
ment of the detention homes and clinics was a most important 
war-time measure.) (b) Educational measures to inform the 
general public, as well as those infected, of the character of 
venereal diseases and the necessary measures to combat them — 
20 per cent, (c) Repressive measures, with the cooperation of 
local authorities, to suppress public and clandestine prostitution 
— 20 per cent, (d) Administration and other work — 10 per 
cent. 

' Consisting of the Secretaries of War, the Navy and the Treasury and the Surgeon 
Generals of the Army, Navy, and Public Health Service, or their representatives. 
The duties of this board have decreased as the situation has developed. 

1 For a description of the act and the machinery set up to administer it, see H. H. 
Moore, "Four Million Dollars for the Fight Against Venereal Disease", Social 
Hygiene, January, 1919, (vol. v, no. 1), pp. 15-26. 

3 See Public Health Reprint No. 485, "Regulations Governing Allotment of 
Funds for Venereal Disease Prevention Work ", pp. 3-4. 
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The work of the Venereal Disease Division has been most 
effective, and Congress made further provision for the cooper- 
ative work with the states in the Sundry Civil Bill, approved 
June 5, 1920, whereby the unexpected balance of approxi- 
mately $300,000 for state allotments was continued for the 
year 1920-21 and an additional appropriation of $450,000 was 
made. An appropriation of $335,000 was made available for 
research work by colleges and universities, which were to 
contribute at least an equal sum. 1 This last is an interesting 
extension of the principle of federal aid to public grants to 
private bodies. 

Federal Aid for Vocational Rehabilitation of Civilians 
The war-time attention given to the reeducation of the military 
cripple also threw light upon the wastage caused by our neglect 
of the civilian cripple. It was realized that the technique and 
equipment developed in caring for disabled soldiers could be 
utilized later in caring for disabled civilians. In 19 18 and 
1919, therefore, nine states passed legislation providing aid for 
the rehabilitation and reeducation of the civilian cripple. 2 
Bills providing federal aid for this purpose were sponsored by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation in 191 8 and 
1919, and the Senate in June, 1919, passed a bill to this effect 
which had been introduced by Senator Smith of Georgia.* 
In October, however, the House passed another bill,* differing 
in only a few details, and a delay of some months ensued which 
was ended by the Senate accepting the House bill, which was 
accordingly approved June 2. s 

The act appropriates $790,000 for 1920-21, and $1,034,000 
annually for the next three years. 6 The allotments are to be 

* See the Social Hygiene Bulletin, July, 1920 (vol. vii, no. 7), p. 5. 

'Massachusetts (1918), California, Illinois, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island (1919). 

8 S. 18. 66th Congress, 1st Session. 

*H. R. 4438. 66th Congress, 1st Session. 

6 Public No. 236, 66th Congress. 

'That is, $75o,opo plus $40,000 to make up the states' quota if needed, and 
$1,000,000 plus $34,000 for the same purpose. 
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distributed among the states in proportion to their population, 
with a minimum allotment to each state of $5,000. The ad- 
ministration of the act was given to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Throughout the discussion of the vari- 
ous bills, there had been difference of opinion as to whether 
the act should provide for the rehabilitation of the industrial 
cripple alone or for the non-industrial cripple, as well. Certain 
investigations that have been made show that the latter class 
far outnumbers the former. 1 The act as finally passed shows 
the influence of both of these opposing conceptions. Sec- 
tion I declares that the act is intended " to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or in any legitimate occupation and their return to 
civil employment." This clearly seems to limit the act to 
those who have been injured in the course of their employ- 
ment and to exclude those whose disabilities have originated 
outside of industry. Section II, however, proceeds to interpret 
the scope more broadly. " Persons disabled ", it declares, 
" shall be construed to mean any person who by reason of a 
physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by 
accident, injury or disease, is, or may be expected to be totally 
or partially incapacitated for remunerative employment." This 
interpretative phrase, therefore, changes the entire meaning of 
the original section and seems to make the scope of the act so 
broad as to include all varieties of cripples. 

The confusion between these two purposes will, however, 
undoubtedly create many difficult problems of interpretation 
for the Federal Board. To mention only one contingency : Is 
a child suffering from the after-effect of infantile paralysis 
eligible for federal aid? Under Section II it would seem that 
he is, but Section II defines only the phrase " persons dis- 
abled ", and Section I says that the act applies to those " per- 
sons disabled in industry ". Can a child not yet employed in 
industry be declared eligible ? 2 

1 See my article on " An After-care Clinic in Oregon ", American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, vol. ix, pp. 134-36; see also survey of Cripples in Cleveland, Ohio, 
made by the Red Cross Institute for Disabled Men. 

2 The Federal Board seems to think that all non-industrial cripples who can be re- 
habilitated are eligible. See the Vocational Summary, August, 1920, p. 50. 
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Since the act does not contemplate that cripples who cannot 
be rendered fit to engage in remunerative employment should 
be rehabilitated, the further difficult duty devolves upon the 
Board, or state boards, of deciding in concrete cases whether 
the specified cripple is indeed hopelessly disabled. This will 
be exceedingly difficult in many cases. 

Evaluation of the American Federal- Aid System 

Thus far each of these acts has been studied separately." 
A review of them as a whole may indicate more adequately their 
present importance and their basic characteristics, together 
with their advantages and the possibilities for their improve- 
ment and extension. 

The following Table shows the amounts of money already 
pledged for the carrying out of the acts studied and the mini- 
mum amounts which must be appropriated by the states and 
localities. 

These sums do not include ( I ) the $480,000 annually allot- 
ted to the states under the Smith- Lever Act which do not have 
to be duplicated, (2) the $200,000 annually appropriated for 
the support of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
(3) the $500,000 experimental highways appropriation of 
1912, (4) the $2,000,000 allotted to the states under the 
Chamberlain-Kahn Act which did not have to be matched by 
state appropriations together with the appropriations made for 
administration and research, (5) the money appropriated to 
the Federal Board for the administration of the Vocational Re- 

1 Differing from these measures in certain important respects is the Flood Control 
Act of 1916 (Public No. 367, 64th Congress, 2nd Session). This act appropriated 
$45,000,000 for protecting lands adjoining the Mississippi, of which $30,000,000 was 
designed as federal aid to the various levee districts for the construction of levees. 
In addition, $5,600,000 was appropriated at the same time for work upon the Sacra- 
mento River. While the state of California was to duplicate the Sacramento appro- 
priation, the Mississippi levee districts were required to appropriate -only one-half as 
much as the federal grants for levee construction. The actual carrying out of both 
of these projects is to be administered not by state bodies (as in the other acts), but 
directly by the federal agencies, i- «.,The Mississippi River Commission and the 
California Debris Commission, respectively. One might therefore call this act state 
aid for a federal project rather than the reverse. 
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TABLE V 
Federal Aid Appropriations 
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Fiscal Year 


Agricultural 
Extension 
(Smith- 
Lever) 


Highways 
iPost Roads 
Acts of 1916 

and 1919) 


Vocational 
Education 
(Smith- 
Hughes) 


Venereal 

Disease 

(Chamber- 

lain-Kahn) 


Vocational 
Rehabilita- 
tion 


Total 


1915-16... 
1916-17... 
1917-18... 
1918-19... 
1919-20... 
1920-21. .. 
1921-22... 
1922-23... 
1923-24... 
1924-25... 
1925-26... 


$600,000 
1,100,000 
1,600,000 

2,100,000 

4,100,000' 

4,600,000 2 

4,100,000 

4,100,000 

4,100,000 

4,100,000 

4,100,000 










$600,000 

6,100,000 

13,260,000 

69,412,000 

103,082,000 

109,463,000 

9,263,000 

9,757,000 

10,252,000 


$5,000,000 
10,000,000 
65,000,000 
95,000,000 
100,000,000 








$1,660,000 
2,312,000 
2,982,000 
3,636,000 
4,129,000 
4,623,000 
5,118,000 
6,180,000 
7,167,000 










$1,000,000 
450,000 


$777,000 
1,034,000" 
1,034,000' 
1,034,000' 






11,267,000 






Total Fed- 
eral Grants. 


$34,600,000 


$275,000,000 


$37,807,000 


$1,450,000 


$3,879,000 


$352,736,ooo 



habitation Act, (6) the appropriations made under the Flood 
Control Act. 

But the $352,000,000 indicated above will undoubtedly be 
increased in the following ways : 

(a) By the continuation of appropriations for agricultural 
extension and vocational education after 1925—26 under the 
Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lever Acts. These appropriations 
continue at their maximum indefinitely unless specifically de- 
nied by Congress. 

(b) By the appropriation by Congress of additional sums for 
these purposes other than those shown above. It is extremely 
probable that Congress will appropriate additional federal aid 
for good roads. It is also likely that the appropriations for 
vocational education and agricultural extension work will be 
decidedly increased. 

(c) By the extension of the federal-aid system for additional 

1 On the assumption that the additional appropriation of $34,000 to make up the 
minimum state quota of $5,000 will be needed. 

2 Includes $1,500,000 supplementary appropriation made in Agricultural Appro- 
priation Acts. 
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purposes. Bills have been introduced in the present Congress 
providing federal aid for state employment agencies, 1 for the 
health of mothers and infants, 2 for rural sanitation, and for the 
development of physical education. 3 Several bills providing 
federal aid to the states for various educational purposes have 
been introduced, chief of which is that of Congressman Towner 
of Iowa. This bill proposes an annual appropriation of $too,- 
000,000 for federal aid to be distributed as follows : Ameri- 
canization, $7,500,000; equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties, including the extension of school terms and partial pay- 
ment of the salaries of teachers, $50,000,000; physical educa- 
tion, $20,000,000; and teacher training and preparation, 
$15,000,000. There has been a great deal of discussion about 
this bill and although it failed to pass Congress either it or some 
similar act will probably be passed within the next few years/ 
Secretary Lane's plan for aiding soldiers and sailors to settle on 
the land in communities provided not only for colonization by 
the national government, but also for federal aid to those states 
appropriating funds for these purposes which would cooperate 
with the national government. 5 

Another bill which in its substantive features is likely to be- 
come law in the near future is the Kenyon Americanization 

1 These bills were originally sponsored by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. The bill providing federal aid for the state agencies was introduced in the 
session of 1917— 18 and again in the spring of 1919 and was based upon the theory 
of a federalized employment service with state autonomy. This idea of course is 
very different from the evolution of the employment service in war time, when it be- 
came a national rather than a federal agency. 

s The Robinson Bill, S. 233,66th Congress, 1st Session. Also the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill which was reported favorably by the Senate Committee on Public Health 
in the spring of 1920. 

3 The so-called Fess-Capper Bill. 

*The Smith-Towner Bill (H. R. 7) is endorsed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Federation of Labor and the American Federation of Teachers. 

'This bill (H. R. 487) was drawn up largely under the supervision of Dr. Elwood 
Mead, and was introduced into the House of Representatives by Mondell, the Re- 
publican floor leader. The states are required to appropriate only 25 per cent of 
the total funds instead of 50 per cent, as in the other federal-aid acts. As intro- 
duced, the bill carried an appropriation for $500,000,000 by the federal govern- 
ment. 
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Bill, 1 which passed the Senate in January, 1920, but failed to be 
reported out of the House Committee on Education. This bill 
provided for an appropriation of $6,500,000 to be apportioned 
among the states in proportion to the number of resident illiter- 
ates that they contained and to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The states were not only required to 
duplicate this allotment but were also to require all illiterates 
under 2 1 years, whether native-born or foreign, to attend classes 
of instruction for not less than 200 hours a year until they 
completed an approved course. In addition the states were to 
provide voluntary classes for those between 21 and 50 years 
of age who were either illiterate or could not understand the 
English language. Both of these classes were, among other 
subjects, to be given " instruction in American history, the 
fundamentals of civic government and the principles of the 
Constitution ". 

The system of federal aid therefore shows itself to be already 
firmly established in our political system, with every prospect of 
its becoming more important as time goes on. The basic char- 
acteristics of equal appropriations by the states to match federal 
grants, and the general supervision over projects by federal 
authorities with the actual administration carried on by state 
boards, have perhaps already been emphasized sufficiently in 
this article. Three minor features are likely to be overlooked : 
( 1 ) the maintenance of these acts by continuing rather than by 
annual appropriations, thus placing the work upon a more 
permanent basis and requiring the express agreement of both 
branches of Congress to curtail or stop the work carried on 
under the original act; (2) the methods followed in distribu- 
ting the annual appropriations among the states ; * (3) the stipu- 

1 S. 33»5- 66'h Congress, 2nd Session. 

'Two of the acts (the Smith-Lever and the Smith-Hughes) protect the smaller 
states by guaranteeing a certain minimum to all. The basis used for apportionment 
in the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts is that of population — rural in the case 
of agricultural extension work and a combination of urban and rural for vocational 
education ; in the case of the post-roads acts it is a composite method, including total 
population, area, and mileage of rural post roads. In all of these, there is evident 
some desire to apportion the funds in proportion to the respective burdens which 
each state bears. 
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lation that none of the federal appropriations or their state 
equivalents shall be expended for overhead but must be ex- 
pended for the main purpose at hand. 1 

What may be said to be the advantages of the federal-aid 
system which have caused its adoption for so many purposes 
or which justify its continuance ? These are very real and may 
be briefly summarized as follows : 

( 1 ) Federal aid divides a burden which is often too heavy 
for a state to bear unaided. Many states have large numbers 
of children needing to be educated but possess inadequate 
resources for their education. Likewise, a state may have a 
wide area and need a thorough system of highways, yet it may 
be unable to maintain one because of its poverty. Federal aid 
recognizes the fact that a state's resources need not be, and 
generally are not, in proportion to its needs, and it therefore 
widens the geographical area which bears the burden. The 
richer states help bear the burdens of the poorer. It is note- 
worthy that most of the opposition in Congress to the various 
federal-aid acts has come from the representatives of the 
wealthier states of the East. 

(2) It insures a certain national minimum standard to which 
all states that accept federal aid are held. Many states would 
be unable to maintain such a standard without federal aid, and 
many others would be indifferent to this necessity unless stimu- 
lated by the offer of a federal grant. The creation of this 
national minimum is necessary because no state can live in iso- 
lation. If its roads are poor, citizens and traffic from other 
states, using its highways, suffer. Moreover, our population is 
so mobile that a large percentage of our people are living in 
states other than those in which they were born and raised. 
They should not be handicapped because of the accident of 
birth. 

(3) It insures relatively economical expenditure of federal 
funds and prevents their misuse. Were the federal govern- 

J Thus in the agricultural-extension and vocational-education acts none of the 
federal money can be used for buildings, equipment, rentals etc , while in the good - 
roads act none of it can be used for maintenance and upkeep. 
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ment to appropriate these funds outright, their allotment would 
soon degenerate into a scramble by the localities for federal 
moneys without regard to the need for services or for the eco- 
nomical administration of the appropriations. The appropria- 
tion acts for rivers and harbors and post offices of the last 35 
years have shown the anxiety of localities to feed from the 
general treasury when no responsibilities are attached to the ap- 
propriation, aud the consequent degeneration of representative 
government into a scramble for local appropriations. But the 
state or locality which is compelled to match every federal 
dollar with one of its own will behave far differently. Its citi- 
zens will not desire to waste federal money, for in so doing they 
will waste their own. The requirement that it must duplicate 
the federal appropriation provides, therefore, the acid test of 
real interest and sincerity. 

(4) It creates no centralized bureaucracy but instead grants 
initiative and autonomy to the states. This is not only much 
better than the undue centralization that would result if the 
central government itself administered everything, but it is a 
great improvement over the English system of grants-in-aid. 
There the national bodies deal directly with the thousands of 
local units, while with us the state is the smallest unit with 
which the national government has contact. Initiative in pro- 
posing projects rests entirely with the state. This gives local 
interest in the matter to the citizens of a state ; they are doing 
things for themselves instead of waiting for Washington to do 
them. It also gives local plasticity and does not bind the 
country into a deadening uniformity. Also, interesting experi- 
ments can be carried on in a state and adopted as a general 
policy if the results are favorable. Thus the same advantages 
that Lord Bryce observed in the federal system in political 
matters are fostered in the fields covered by federal aid. With 
this creation of a national minimum carried out under a national 
policy but with a decentralized machinery, practically all the 
good features of centralization and state supremacy are com- 
bined without the disadvantages of either. 

(5) It affords a clearinghouse for information, permits of 
centralized research and distributes the results of investigations 
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and experiments. The central body at Washington is enabled 
to gather together the experience of individual states and to 
conduct independent research and then place this at the service 
of the localities. This is an advantage which is almost totally 
absent under exclusive state action and is of the utmost im- 
portance in the successful administration of any act. 

(6) It largely solves the constitutional objections that have 
hitherto been a barrier to the creation of national stand- 
ards. The states are not compelled to come under the federal 
aid acts ; their acquiescence is purely voluntary. If they do 
accept the federal aid, they accept of their own free will the 
standards which the national government lays down to protect 
the expenditure of that aid. In other words, the states volun- 
tarily share their sovereignty in certain matters with the national 
government in order to obtain national assistance. But if they 
prefer their sovereignty to the aid of the federal government, 
they can refuse to come under the act. All this is perfectly 
constitutional, since a state's sovereignty or power is its own, 
and it can do with it as it pleases. If it chooses to come under 
a federal act, it has been the state which has consented to limit 
its power in return for a consideration, and not the national 
government that has forced it to do so. A state's sovereignty, 
therefore, becomes elastic and sharable, not fixed and monis- 
tic. State and nation become partners, and their partnership is 
one that can always be dissolved at will. 

(7) It serves to integrate the units affected within a state and 
to strengthen state control. The fact that the national govern- 
ment deals only with the state bodies produces a unified system 
within the state and prevents too great variation on the part of 
the localities. 

It would, of course, be idle to pretend that all difficulties have 
been solved and that there are no flaws in the system. While 
certain objections, such as those advanced by Mr. L. D. Wads- 
worth of the American Bankers' Association, can be briefly dis- 
missed,* there are others which merit attention. 

1 Mr. Wadsworth, in his article " Federal Aid Versus Budget Control ", Journal 
of American Bankers' Association, November, 1919, charges that the systen of fed- 
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Perhaps the greatest problem has been that of obtaining 
national standards of efficiency without producing uniformity 
between the states or bureaucracy in the central administrative 
body. It is largely on this ground that many objections have 
been raised to the Smith-Towner Bill granting federal aid 
for education. 1 Another vexatious difficulty is to determine 
equitable methods of apportionment among the various states. 
The methods hitherto adopted have been rough approaches to 
justice, but in some cases they have not been unmixed with the 
attempts of congressmen and senators to secure as large a 
share as possible for their states. Still another difficulty has 
been the reluctance of some state legislatures to appropriate 
money for educational purposes that were not federal-aided. 
Finally, friction between the states and the central bodies, while 
not serious, has sometimes existed, and frequently an undue 
duplication has been caused by the national body maintaining 
a staff to inspect work within a state and the state itself main- 
taining a force to administer and supervise. 

In spite of all these difficulties, however, it is clear that the 
advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. The principle of 
federal aid to states and localities should be substituted for the 
principle of exclusive federal payment on river and harbor 
projects and other public works. Federal aid would also be 
very beneficial if it were extended for general education, the 
education of the negro, the protection and enhancement of the 
public health etc. The cooperation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states in matters of expenditure, moreover, 
points the way to cooperation in matters of revenue. Thus, 
as Professor Seligman has suggested, the federal government 

eral aid is in general socialistic and consequently un-American in nature and inti- 
mates that it is being fostered by the forces of disorder. More specifically he attacks 
the principle on the ground that it (1) constitutes an encroachment by the national 
government upon the rights and functions of the states, and (2) builds up a top-heavy 
and inefficient bureaucracy in Washington, and (3) leads to the plundering by states 
and localities of the national treasury for purely local ends. That the federal-aid 
measures (with the possible exception of the Flood-Control Act) do none of these 
things has, I think, been shown in the preceding discussion. 

1 See Professor Charles H. Judd's discussion of the difficulties encountered in the 
drafting of the Smith-Towner Bill, School and Society, June 5, 1920, pp. 661-74. 
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could collect such taxes as the income and inheritance levies 
and apportion them among the states concerned. 

The system of federal grants-in-aid serves, therefore, to dem- 
onstrate and vindicate the true merits of federalism in an age 
far different from that which the Fathers envisaged when they 
drew up the Constitution. 

Paul H. Douglas. 

University of Chicago. 



